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© ADVERTISEMENT. 


prevent miſconception, theauthor 
begs leave, in this place, to renew 
the ſolemn aſſurance, which, in the fol- 
lowing pages, he has repeatedly made: 
* That nothing dictated by party conſide- 
« rations ſhall find its way into the pro- 
« poſed hiſtory ; but that, equally in the 
latter as in the former part of the work, 
te 1t ĩs his fixed reſolution religiouſly to ad- 
1c here to the grand outlines of hiſtorical 
* truth, which can only be obtained by a 
* diligent inveſtigation of the moſt au- 
“ thentic publications on the ſubject, and 
© by collecting the diſpaſſionate opinions 
« of the candid, the moderate, and the 
« diſcerning, on either ſide of the queſ. 
e tion,” oF 


HoNOURABLE Siks; 


HERE was a period, and that not very remote 
from the preſent, when it was urged, to the diſ- 
credit of the firſt commercial company in the world, that, 


with the increaſe of their power and the extent of their 


dominions in India, a proportionate progreſs was by no 
means made, in the knowledge of the internal hiſtory, the 
antiquities, and the peculiar rites, civil and religious, of 
the country. Whether this reflection was ever juſtly 
founded or not, it were uſeleſs to enquire; and it would, 
at the ſame tiine, ill become him, who ſolicits the 
patronage of your honourable court, to arraign the con- 
duct, or diſpute the wiſdom, of their predeceſſors in 
office. The truth of Hiſtory, however, compels me to 


declare, that, in the early part of this century, little 


genuine or ſubſtantial information, on theſe ſubjects, 
was acquired; and few attempts were made to extend 
enquiry beyond the limited precins of your own ſettle- 
ments. 

The ſame indifference ſeemed, at that period, to prevail 
in regard to the governors as the governed. The hiſtory, 
the manners, the policy, of the ſucceflive Mahomedan 
uſurpers of India, were alike unknown, The very name 
of the Great Mogul ſeemed to carry with it ſomewhat 


that inſpired awe and apprehenſion, The vaſt and well- 
= | diſciplined 


1 

diſciplined armies he was faid to be able to bring into the 
field, the infinite reſources of his power, and the ſplendor 
and magnificence of the imperial court of Delhi, dazzled 
and terrified the inhabitants of the diſtant European ſettle- 
ments into a veneration of his authority, little inferior to 
that of the tributary millions who crouched beneath the 
ſcepter of deſpotiſm. Even when that court was rent with 
the violence of contending factions, amidſt that dreadful 
ſcene of anarchy which prevailed from the death of Au- 
rengzeb till the invaſion of the Perſian Monarch, when a. 
few turbulent and aſpiring Omras diſpoſed, at their will, 
of the property and the lives of four ſucceſſive, Sovereigns 
of the Houſe of Timur, curioſity flumbered, and the 
Britiſh Genius, in Aſia, buſted itſelf in ſpeculations far 
leſs honourable than thoſe that concern the hiſtory of arts. 
and the decline of empires. Little more was known of 
the enervate Mahommed than of his martial anceſtors ;. 
while the genuine code of *Brama remained equally un- 
explored with the ſublime inſtitutes of Gs great founder of 

the Mogul dynaſty. | 
Various important and unexpected circumſtances, how- 
ever, ſoon conſpired to excite, in the higheſt degree, that 
curioſity, and to elevate that genius to nobler conſidera- 
tions. A rapid ſucceſſion of events, too near to be over- 
looked, and too important to your very exiſtence in India 
to be viewed with indifference, quickly called into action 
the dormant faculties of the mind ; and, from unconcerned 
ſpectators, induced the Englith to become themſelves conſpi- 
cuous actors on the theatre of Indoſtan. An ambitious and 


It is hardly neceſſary to inform the reader, that the . Code of Gentoo 
Laws” has been tranſlated by Mr. Halhed, and the Inſtitutes of Timur” 


by the very learned and ingenious Dr, White, 


formidable 
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formidable rival, whoſe aim ſeemed to be your extermina- 
tion from the continent of Aſia, rouzed luxurious indo- 
lence from ſupine inactivity, and broke the golden ſlum- 
bers of commercial opulence. The neceſſity which exiſted 
for active and immediate war, and the operations of that war 
which engaged us in a more immediate intercourſe with the 
internal provinces of the empire, effectually contributed 
towards the extenſions of thoſe arts, which are more pro- 
perly the purſuit and the ornament of peace. To ſecure 
more firmly the conqueſts, acquired in a ſhort ſeries of 
years by a train of ſuch rapid and aſtoniſhing ſucceſſes, 
and more efficaciouſly to promote the commerce which 
we have, in conſequence of thoſe ſucceſſes, been 


enabled to eſtabliſh, the hiſtory, religion, manners, and 
language, of the Indians, were minutely inveſtigated; 


and, from that period, notwithſtanding our original ne- 
glect, the Engliſh, beyond all the other powers con- 
need with. Indoſtan, have exhibited to the world (as far 
as they have had an opportunity of examining their annals 
and the facred repoſitories of their laws and religion) the 
moſt authentic reports of their hiſtory, the moſt faithful 
expoſitions of their legal and religious inſtituti6ns, and the 
moſt accurate delineation of their national character and 
manners. | 

Voltaire himſelf, who wrote upon all ſubjects dogmati- 
cally, and on moſt ſuperficially; that Voltaire, who, in many 


| inſtances, refuſed the juſt portion of credit and applauſe 
due to the moſt celebrated writers of this nation*, even that 


cavilling and ſupercilious genius, in a treatiſe, which he pub- 


liſhed concerning Indian affairs, voluntarily paid this tribute 


to the laborious reſearches of Engliſh ingenuity in India : 


„ 1 allude particularly to his groſs miſcepreſentations and illiberal abuſe of 


- Shakeſpeare and Milton, « We 
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« We confeſs, with regret, that, in endeavouring to arrive 
at the knowledge of the true hiſtory of this nation, its 
government, religion, and manners, we have obtained no 
aſſiſtance from the compilations of our French authors. 
Neither thoſe writers, who have tranſcribed fables for the 
bookſellers, nor our miſſionaries, nor our voyagers, have 
ever informed us of the truth.” © In a ſincere deſire of 
diſcovering that truth, and of being ſomewhat uſeful, we 
thought we could not better aſcertain the preſent ſtate of 
India, than by referring ourſelves to Mr. Holwell, who 
reſided ſo long in Bengal; and who not only underſtood 
the language of the country, but likewiſe that of the 
antient Bramins; by conſulting Mr. Dow, who has related 
the revolutions of which he was a witneſs ; and eſpecially 
by giving credit to the teſtimony of that brave officer, Mr. 
Scrafton, who joins to ſincerity the love of letters, &c.“ 
The firſt of thoſe events before alluded to, as contri- 
buting towards a more juſt conception of the powers of 
India, and a more familiar acquaintance with thoſe powers, 
both native and foreign, was the irruption from Perſia, 
in 1738, deſcribed with ſuch accuracy by Mr. Fraſer, and 
with ſuch elegance by the pen of Sir William Jones. An 
irruption, dreadful in its progreſs and fatal in its conſe- 
quences, that, like a deluge, broke down all the barriers of 
the eſtabliſhed conſtitution, and ſpread deſolation and ruin 
at once over the natural and political aſpect of Indoſtan. 
When Nadir Shah, invited by thoſe diſſentions which had 
ſhaken the foundations of the Tartarian grandeur in India, 
and animated by a deſire of plundering the richeſt empire 
in the world, poured into her fertile boſom his hardy 
and veteran legions ; when, with the active and indefati- 
gable ſpirit of the firſt Mahomedan invaders of India, that 
intrepid: 


„ 


intrepid barbarian (as he is ſtyled by Mr. Orme) cut his 
way through the numerous tribes of Afghans, that defended 
the mountains on its frontiers, and diſplayed the victorious 
banners of Perſia on the plains of Karnal, it was then 
ſeen how little vigour and wiſdom remained to direct the 
councils of this mighty empire; of how little avail are 
numbers, without an experienced commander; and how 
contemptible is the moſt oftentatious parade of majeſty, 
without virtue to dignify, and energy to ſupport, it. The 
dreadful convulſions that ſhook the capital, where, as in the 
days of Timur, every thing was, for a time, reſigned to 
unreſtrained pillage and maſſacre, extended their effects 
to the remoteſt quarters of the empire. Diſdaining longer 
to obey the phantom of royalty at Delhi, the viceroys, in 
the diſtant provinces, by degrees became independent of 
the Crown; and, without diſputing the hereditary claims, 
or pretending to deny the authority, paid not the leaſt 
reſpect to the commands, of the Emperors. 

Firſt in military fame, and moſt powerful of them all, 
from the importance of his ſtation, as viceroy of the 
Decan, comprehending the fourth part of that vaſt empire, 
Nizam al Muluch erected the ſtandard of independence. 
Venerable from his great age and long experience, though 
deteſtable for the principles that actuated his mind, this 
veteran had early learned to conquer under the banners of 
the great Aurengzeb ; and, from that politic inflexible hero, 
had imbibed a knowledge of the true maxims on which the 
Mahomedan government, in India, onght to have been con- 
ducted, and the exact diſcipline that ug to have prevailed 
among their troops. He knew that they were expoſed 
to all the various temptations of a luxurious and ener- 
vating climate; a climate, that had often proved fatal ta 
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neſſed the glory and extinction of the illuſtrious dynaſties 
of Gazna, Gaur, and Charaſm. He knew that they 
were deſtined, not only to preſerve entire to themſelves 
thoſe conqueſts, which it had coſt the toil of three cen- 
turies to acquire and eſtabliſh, but to defend them 
againſt thoſe, who, incited by the ſame luſt of wealth and 
goaded by the fame ſtings of ambition, might be led to 
make ſimilar attempts. Theſe principles, in themſelves 
ſo evident, ſo congenial to the practice of the moſt cele- 
brated Emperors, the conſiderate Souba had long laboured 
to inculcate at the court of Delhi. He beheld, with 
a mixture of ſorrow and indignation, the neglect of thoſe 
ſound original inſtitutes, which characterized the antient 
ſyſtem of government ; he had marked, with horror, the 
outrages committed on the perſon of majeſty, ſince the 
death of his maſter ; he had felt, in a temporary ſecluſion 
from his Souba, the graſping, enormous, power of one 
party; and had, in perſonal inſults offered to himſelf at 
Delhi, experienced the brutal inſolence of another. The 
natural and daring ambition of his own mind ; the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own great influence and abilities; an in- 
violable reſpect for the memory of that renowned warrior, 
with whom he had toiled up the ſteeps of military fame; 
triumphant pride, excited by the recollection of his paſt 
important ſervices to the ſtate, and fermenting rage, re- 
ſulting from the injurious treatment he had ſuſtained from 
the ſycophants of the court, kindled, in the mind of the 


Souba, a conflict ſo terrible, as nothing leſs than the ſub- 


verſion of the government could appeaſe. When that ſub- 
verſion was accompliſhed, by a train of dark conſpiracies, 
which it will be my province hereafter to develope; and 

when 


former conquerors of the muſſulman faith, and had wit- 
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when the aſpiring Nizam, with revenge ſufficiently grati- 
fied, had retired to his government, the darling project, 
which his ambition had formed, of making himſelf inde- 
pendant in the Decan, and the accompliſhment of which 
had only waited the completion of his vengeance, broke 
forth at once to the full view of the empire. Not all the 
efforts of perfidious negotiation, the chief ſpring of go- 
vernment in Eaſtern courts, nor all the menaces of a 
power, which he now derided, could prevail upon the 
hoary traitor to quit the Decan, or once more intruſt him- 
ſelf in-the ſnares and expoſe himſelf to the dangers of a 
court. During the remainder of the reign of the unfor- 
tunate Mahommed, and on the commencement of the 
ſhort but more vigorous one of his ſon Hamed, he con- 
tinued to govern with all the enſigns of imperial ſway, except 
the diadem; and had a fuller treaſury, and a better army 
at his command, even than the Emperor himſelf. Many 
now living can well remember the more than kingly pomp 
and magnificence, with which this ſelf- created ſovereign, 
in the year 1743, at the head of an army, conſiſting of 
80,000 horſe, and 200,000 foot, marched from Golconda 
to ſettle the diſtracted affairs of the Carnatic, © deigning 
hardly a ſmile on the European governors, who anxiouſly 
ſolicited his favour ; and ſcarcely honouring, with a look, 
the rich preſents laid, with all imaginary humility, at his 
feet®,” 

The death of Nizam al Muluck, which happened in 
1748, was the ſignal to cry “ havoc, and let looſe the 


* See a letter from M. Buſſy to Mr. Dupleix, quoted in the introduction to 
Cambridge's War in India. | 
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. 
dogs of war upon the moſt fertile and beſt regulated 
region in Indoſtan. It was, however, the diſtractions 
which raged in his own family, and proved ſo fatal to his 
poſterity, that firſt lighted the baleful torch, from which 
the flame of diſcord diffuſed itſelf over the continent of 
India, The abſence of Gazi-o-din Khan, the right 
heir at Delhi, who, in his ſublime poſt of general of 
the army, and, in fact, intruſted with the command of 
the whole empire, thought any immediate attention to his 
hereditary claims beneath his care; the preſumption of 
Nazirjing, the ſecond ſon, in ſeizing on the vacant govern- 
ment, and on the treaſures of his father, the ſinews of that 
government ; the ambitious pretenſions of his favourite 


grandſon, Murzafajing, in oppoſition to the claims of his 


uſurping uncle—all theſe circumſtances afforded ample 
ſcope for the operations of the deep-laid policy of our 
Gallic rivals; and, in a ſhort time, matured the daring pro- 
jects of a Dupleix and a Lally. Deep-laid and ſanguinary 
as that policy was, it ſoon diſplayed itſelf, in a manner at 
once the moſt unprecedented and alarming, and with 
effects that filled all Aſia with apprehenſion, and all Europe 
with aſtoniſhment, # * * * * 

But the intereſting events, produced through the whole 
peninſula of Indoſtan, by the defection of this formidable 
uſurper, will more properly be detailed hereafter. My 
deſign in this addreſs was to have developed the plan of 
an intended hiſtory, and I have prematurely plunged into 
the body of that hiſtory itſelf. 

The work, GENTLEMEN, for which, with equal 
reſpect and diffidence, I ſolicit the honour of your pro- 

tection, 
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teQion, is, A HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTIONS 
THAT HAVE BEFALLEN THE INDIAN EMPIRE, 
from the earlieſt periods on record, down to the pre- 
ſent day: in the courſe of which undertaking, what- 
ever more particularly deſerving notice the laborious dili- 
gence of the moſt antient writers has collected, and ex- 
hibited to the world, ſhall be inſerted and compared with 
thoſe productions, which are the reſult of the not leſs 
laborious, but more ſucceſsful, efforts of the moſt modern, 
'The undertaking is, I confeſs, an arduous one, and the 
accompliſhment of it, in a manner deſerving your favour, 
can only be effected by unabated diligence and by un- 
wearied exertion, Extenſive and important as this work 
muſt, in its nature and its conſequences, prove, I have yet, 
in the ſincere deſire of making it more generally uſeful to 
perſons connected with India, endeavoured to compreſs 
this body of hiſtorical information within the moſt mo- 
derate limits of printing and expence: extenſive and im- 
portant indeed! as it comprehends many of the moſt 
celebrated events, and ĩs connected with the hiſtory of the 
moſt illuſtrious characters of Aſia. With the momentous 
weight of ſuch a work my mind is deeply impreſſed; of its 
particular neceſſity I have been repeatedly informed; and, 
of its general utility, (permit me to ſay,) I have the moſt 
unſhaken conviction. | 

Independent of your particular intereſt in whatever 
concerns your eaſtern poſſeſſions, the ſubject itſelf has 
long continued to excite the public curioſity. India, or 
rather IN pos AN, is a country more diſtinguiſhed by the 


viciſſitudes it has undergone, and more remarkable for the 
peculiarity 
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peculiarity of its inhabitants and productions, than any 
other on the face of the habitable globe. Its natural 
hiſtory and aſpect ſtrongly partake of the ſame predominant 
ſeature of ſingularity. The grandeur and extent of its 
two celebrated rivers, which, after diffuſing verdure and 
plenty through many rich and powerful kingdoms, fall into 
the ocean, at the diſtance of four hundred leagues from 
each other: the ſtupendous height of thoſe mountains, by 
which, as an everlaſting barrier, it is on three ſides girded, 
and of which another mighty ridge extends quite acroſs, 
from North to South, cauſing an agreable variety of climate, 
and exhibiting, on its oppoſite extremities, the ſurprizing 
phznomenon of two ſeaſons at one period ; the luxuriant 
beauty and fertility. of its plains; the fragrance of its 
aromatic woods ; the delicious flavour of its fruits ; the 
immenſe treaſures daily poured forth from its ſubterraneous 
regions, and the rich variety of its manufactures ; have 
rendered India, from the remoteſt ages of antiquity, 
equally the wonder of the curious and the delight of the 
voluptuous; the object of contemplation to the philoſopher, 
and too frequently of rapacity to the unrelenting fury of 
the ſoldier. | 

By the Hiſtory of the Revolutions of Indoſtan, I muſt be 


underſtood, princi pally, to mean thoſe which have befallen 


the Imperial Throne of Indoſtan; for, though the hiſtory 
of the ſubordinate provinces, once ſo many ſeparate and 
powerful kingdoms, will, by no means, be totally ne- 
glected, yet it cannot be ſuppoſed, that, within fo ſmall a 
compaſs as that which I have preſcribed to myſelf, any 
very minute particulars can be given of tranſactions, not 


intimately connected with the enlarged view of its general 
| hiſtor Ye 
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hiſtory. That I have circumſcribed my narration within 
thoſe narrow limits has been in conformity to the opinion 
of many judicious authors, and in particular to that of 
Sir W. Jones, whoſe ſhort hiſtory of the Perſian Empire, 
prefixed to that of Nadir Shah, accurately exemplihes his 
own remark, “ that, of diſtant ages and remote countries, 
the records in our poſſeſſion can hardly fail of being often 
erroneous ; that, therefore, it is the duty of a wiſe hiſtorian, 
to catch the general and ſtriking features of truth, and to 
confine himſelf to thoſe great and notorious events, in 
which the genuine and inconteſtible part of all hiſtory 
conſiſts,” 

Of the method of arrangement adopted by me, and the 
authors conſulted in the progreſs of the work, the follow- 
ing ſhort ſketch will afford the beſt explanation: 

An Introductory Diſſertation, confined ſolely to an 


inveſtigation of the geography, religion, laws, literature, 


and commerce, of antient India, and contraſted with the 
moſt authentic ſtatements on that ſubject, as given by 
authors of a recent date, will, in the firſt volume, pre- 
cede the commencement of the hiſtory itſelf. The reader 
will there find the accounts of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, 
and Pliny, compared with thoſe of Holwell, Dow, Halhed, 
Cambridge, Orme, Scrafton, Hamilton, and the ingenious 
Raynal, who borrows freely from all the others without 
the frankneſs of Voltaire to acknowledge the obligation. 
At the preſent improved period of our knowledge in 
regard to that country, and after the general change 
which has taken place through all its limits, to give 
numerous abſtracts from Thevenot, Bernier, Tavernier, 

(the 
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{the uſual ſources of information,) and the other writers 
of the laſt century, however, in particular inſtances, they 
may deſerve reſpectful notice, would be an uſeleſs waſte of 
my own time and that of my readers. Thoſe authors, 
however, as well as our Engliſh travellers of that period, 
Sir Thomas Roe, with his chaplain, Terry, Sir Thomas 
Herbert, Lord, and fome others, to be met with in the 
voluminous collections of Churchill, Harris, and that 
publiſhed from Lord Oxford's manuſcripts, will be of 
great and imporcant uſe, when we ſhall have deſcended 
to thoſe later ages, and be engaged in recapitulating the 
hiſtory of thoſe emperors, whom they reſpectively viſited. 
Many of theſe, however credible, when they relate facts, 
of which they were themſelves eye-witneſſes, and however 
accurate, when they portray the manners of the Maho- 
medan uſurpers of India, (a ſubject which I ſhall reſerve 
as an introduction to a ſubſequent volume, ) when treating 
of the religious and civil inſtitutions of the Indians them- 
ſelves, have heaped together ſuch a maſs of abſurd fictions 
as have tended greatly to injure the pure and ſublime 
theology of Brama in the eyes of Europeans, and to give 
us the moſt perverted notions of their noble and exalted 
ſyſtem of juriſprudence. 

But, to the writers above enumerated, who,with unabated 
ardour of inveſtigation on the ſpot, acquired an intimate 
knowledge of this ſubject, we may, with pride and confi. 
dence, appeal—to Mr. Holwell, who reſided thirty years in 
Bengal, and many of thoſe years in the diſtinguiſhed ſtation 
of governor of Calcutta, which afforded him ample op- 
portunities of cultivating his favourite ſtudy, the Hindoo 

language 


( 13 } 


language and religion—a ſtudy that induced him to pur- 
chaſe, at a high expence, © two very correct and valuable 
copies of the *Gentoo Shaſtahs, afterwards unfortunately 
loſt in the plunder of that city; a circumſtance not the 
leaſt to be lamented among the diſaſters which befel 
that miſerable place, in 1756, which his own pen ſo pa- 
thetically deſcribes, et quorum pars magna fuit—to Mr. 
Dow, who, notwithſtanding the palpable and unpardon- 
able ferror, pointed out in his Diſſertation, by a more 
recent and diligent explorer of Indian antiquities, poſſeſſed, 
according to the candid confeſſion of his modeſt cenſurer, 
great and acknowledged merit in this line of literature. 


eto Mr. Halhed, to whom the united voice of India and 


Britain has decreed the palm ; who, amidft the violence 
of contending parties, is holden in the higheſt reſpe& by 
both; or rather of whom it may be ſaid, with more truth, 
than the line was originally applied: 


That factions firive which ſhall applaud him moft : 


—to Mr. Cambridge, eminently ſkilled to manage either 
the pen or the ſword, - to Mr, Orme, an hiſtorian of equal 


There ſeems to be conſiderable difference of opinion, on this ſubject, be- 
tween Holwell and Dow. The former aſſerts, that there are both a Vedam 
and a Shaſtah, conſidered as the only ſacred Oracles of India: that the book. 
firſt named is followed by the Gentoos of the Malabar and Coromandel coaſt ; 
the latter, by thoſe of Bengal, and all the natives of Indoſtan, or India proper; 
and he thinks the Vedam a corruption of the Shaſtah. Dow, on the other 
hand, aſſerts, that there are various Shaſtahs; that the Shaſtah, a word 


Ggnifying knowledge, is a commentary on the ſacred books of the Bedas, of 
which there are four; and that Vedam is a corruption of Beda, or Bedang ; 


the only hallowed Repoſitory of the Religion of Brama. 
+ Compare Dow, vol. I. page 30, with Halhed, page 31. 


elegance 
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elegance and authenticity, whoſe prefatory eſſays, prefixed 
to his hiſtory, both on Indian and Mahomedan manners, 
every reader of taſte ardently wiſhes had been prolonged 
to a greater extent. to Mr, Scrafton, who, though ſeverely 
cenſured by Mr. Holwell, and with apparent juſtice, for 
having copied from his manuſcripts, ſeen in India, to the 
amount of nineteen pages, without the leaſt acknowledge- 
ment; yet, like the perſon to whoſe writings he was in- 
debted, has many new and excellent remarks of his own ;— 
and, laft in order of this arrangement, but firſt in the order 
of publication, to Mr. Hamilton, who, without elegance 
of method, or correctneſs of ſtyle, but adhering ſteadily 
to truth, with the honeſt bluntneſs of a ſailor, has indulged 
the public with a moſt lively, entertaining, and inſtructive, 
narrative of the manners of the natives, on the whole 
coaſt of the peninſula ; a coaſt which, in purſuit of pro- 
feſſional fame and advantage, he conſtantly ranged, as he 
informs us himſelf, for ſix and thirty years ; and who, from 
the Gulph of Cambay to the Mouths of the Ganges, has 
given us a moſt accurate and faithful- account of the 
ſoundings of the ocean, and the bearings of the land, of 
its rocks and ſhoals, its bays and promontories, its nu- 
merous nations, and varied commerce,* | 


In conformity to the ſame rule, when endeavouring to 


give the reader an idea of the Geography of India, antient, 
oriental, and modern, after an attentive retroſpect to the 
map of Ptolemy, and the deſcriptions of other antient 


It would be the height of ingratitude, not to mention here that great 
pillar of oriental learning, Mr. Richardſon, of the Middle Temple, whoſe 
unequalled efforts, to promote its advancement, deſerve and have the warmeſt 
tribute of applauſe from all admirers of Aſiatic literature. 


geographers, 
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( V9 
geographers, after exhibiting the diviſions of Indoſtan, 
as ſtated in the Ayenee Acbaree, and the ſhort ſketch of 
Sir W. Jones, in his geographical ſurvey of Aſia, taken, 
as he informs us, from Abulfeda and Ulug Beg, inſtead of 
guiding myſelf by the uncertain and obſolete maps of thoſe 
travellers, I have immediately directed my own, and my 
readers attention, to that moſt wonderful proof of indefa- 
tigable exertion and tranſcendant abilities, the intelligent 
memoir, and very accurate map of Indoſtan, lately pre- 
ſented to the world by Major Rennel, whoſe unwearied 
efforts to elucidate her intricate geography, muſt ſecure 
him the applauſe of all thoſe, who are either intereſted in 
the commerce, or attached to the literature, of the Eaſt. 
To this map, which precludes all other ſimilar attempts, 
I ſhall conſtantly refer the inquiſitive reader, as to an 
unerring guide; for, it comprehends all the excellen- 
cics, without the defects, of thoſe of D*Anville, Orme, 
and others of great reputation, When the current of 
hiſtory ſhall carry us, for a ſhort interval, beyond the 
limits of Indoſtan, into the neighbouring kingdoms of 


Aſia, I recommend the maps, given with M. De le Croix's 


Hiſtory of Timurbec ; which, in the opinion ot Jones, 
are the beſt maps of Aſia extant, or were when that 
judgement was given. This, however, is an aſſertion that 
could not have been made, had the preſſure of profeſſional 
engagements allowed his own pen to have completed that 
intended map of Aſia, for which a table of latitudes and 
longitudes were prepared by him, when in England ; for 
the communication of which, in India, Major Rennel con- 
feſſes his obligations; and which, probably, with returning 


leiſure, 
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leiſure, may yet receive the finiſhing ſtroke from the hand 
of the able deſigner, 

As M. Petit Le Croix, the ſon, by the tranſlation of 
the ſublime Perſian Hiſtory of Sherifeddin, above-men- 
tioned, and by the accurate maps that accompanied it, 
greatly enlarged the limits of oriental knowledge and 
geography, ſo M. Petit Le Croix, the father, had not a 
little contributed to the ſanie end, by his previous com- 
pilation, from oriental authors, of the Hiſtory of the great 
Gengiſcan, the firſt Tartarian Emperor and Prototype of 
Timur. This work he undertook at the requeſt of that 
renowned ſtateſman, M. Colbert, who made the encou- 
ragement and reward of literature, eſpecially of the Aſiatic 
kind, a principal object of his adminiſtration ; and it coſt 
the author, we are informed, the labour of ten years to 
prepare it for the eye of his patron and the public. It 
entirely conſiſts of extracts, from the moſt celebrated 
hiſtorians and geographers of Aſia; from Fadlallah, a 
native of Humadan, in Perſia, Vizier of Gazan Khan, 
Emperor of the Mogul Tartars ; from Mirkhond, Con- 
demir, two Perſian hiſtorians of the higheſt repute, father 
and fon, and ſometimes confounded together, Abulfarajius, 
Abulfeda, Ulug Beg, &c. and the reader will, perhaps, 
eaſily pardon a ſhort occaſional abſtract from that work, 
(as well as from the Hiſtory of the Tartars, by Abulghazi 
Bahader, Khan of Khowarazm, a work, which, when Le 
Croix wrote, was not imported into Europe, ) to elucidate 
the obſcure geography of thoſe countries that once gave 
law to India. Of Abulfarajius I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak preſently; but, of Abulfeda and Ulug Beg, as I 

7 have 
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( 17 ) 
have already mentioned them, and as, by the means of 
Mr. Greaves and Mr. Gagnier, the editors and Latin 
tranſlators of part of their reſpective works, I ſhall be 
hereafter more particularly obliged to thoſe writers, a 


| conciſe account of them may not be unacceptable, as it 


certainly is not unconnected with an Aſiatic Hiſtory, 
Iſmael Abulfeda, Prince of Hamah, a city in Syria, 
flouriſhed in the fourteenth century, and was the author 
of many valuable compoſitions in hiſtory, juriſprudence, 
and philoſophy; but particularly of a Treatiſe on Geogra- 
phy, in Arabic, highly celebrated by the learned both of 
Aſia and Europe. The enumeration of his titles, (as given 
by Le Roque, in the preface to his tranſlation of his 
Arabia,) in Engliſh, is as follows: the Sultan, aſſiſted by 
God, the Support of Religion, the Father of Redemption, 
Iſmael, the Son of the moſt excellent King, Light of the 
Faith, Ali, Son of Mahmud, Beauty of Iſlaniſm, Son of 
Omar, Son of Shahinſhah, Son of Ayoub, Sovereign of 
Hamah. Theſe honourable diſtinctions and genealogical 
titles, however uſeful, and even ſometimes neceſſary in 
Eaſtern hiſtories, to diſtinguiſh the families and characters 
of illuſtrious men, (as is evident, in the preſent inſtance, 
from Mr. Sale's correction of a miſtake in the Dictionary 
of Mr. Bayle, who has confounded our author with a King 
of Egypt, of the ſa ne name,*) it is, by no means, my 


intention generally to recapitulate in the propoſed work; 


and never, or at leaſt, in very fe inſtances, in the oriental 
prthography. By this means the error committed in the firſt 
edition of Feriſhta, and confeſſed by the editor in the 


see General Dictionary, in the article Abulfeda. 
C ſecond, 
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ſecond, will be avoided ; where the page is crouded with 
the uſeleſs diſplay of proper names and titles, as given in 
the original Perſian, which muſt conſtantly appear harſh 
and uncouth to an Engliſh reader. Abulfeda might, with 
ſome degree of truth, be ſtyled, the Support of Religion ; 
for, in honour of that religion, he deviates from the com- 
mon practice of Geographers, and makes Arabia his firſt 
climate ; becauſe, he tells us, that country was rendered 
more ſacred than others by the birth of Mahomet, and by 
the venerable Temples of Mecca and Modina. This 
geographical treatiſe is a judicious abſtract of whatever 
the beſt oriental authors have written upon the ſubject ; 
above ſixty of whom, as we are informed by Mr. Greaves, 
are quoted in the courſe of his voluminous work. It is 
divided into tables, and has this extraordinary recommen- 
dation, that it gives the true pronunciation of the names 
of the cities and towns, together with their longitude and 
latitude ; it exhibits, likewiſe, the names of the authors 
from whoſe work the account of. each city is taken; and, 
while it diſtinguiſhes the province in which it is ſituated, 
is enriched with a deſcription of that province; not indeed 
extenſive, but inſtructive and authentic. Mr. Greaves, 
at that time Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford, in 
the year 1650, publiſhed, in the original Arabic, with a Latin 
verſion ſubjoined, «© Abulfeda's Deſcription of Khowarazm 
(Charaſm) and Mawaralnahr (Tranſoxiana,”) kingdoms 
whoſe names were, before that period, almoſt unknown in 
Europe, but which gave birth to thoſe mighty conquerors 
of the Tartar race, whoſe arms ſpread terror through 
Aſia and Europe; and who, in their imperial city of 
Samarcand, reigned with a ſplendor and magnificence 
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unequalled in the moſt ſplendid zras of antient Perſia, 
Mr, Greaves, likewiſe, left behind him a Latin tranſlation 
of Abulfeda's Arabia, which was afterwards inſerted, 
together with the original, by Mr. Gagnier, in the third 
volume of Dr. Hudſon's “ Geographiz veteris ſcriptores 
Græci Minores.” Another I.atin verſion of the ſame 
work was made by M. Le Croix, which was an un- 
neceſſary exertion of his great Aſiatic learning; but he 
knew not, at the time, that Greave had already completed 
one, That of Le Roque, above-mentioned, had the 
benefit of both publications; and it is ſpoken of, by Mr. 
Gagnier, with henour, in his very celebrated pretace to 
Abulfeda's Life of Mahommed. The example, which Mr, 
Greaves had ſet the learned, excited Mr, Gagnier, who 
afterwards filled the Arabic profeſſor's chair, to iſſue pro- 
poſals for publiſhing, by ſubſcription, the complete work 
of Abulfeda, In this great and laudable undertaking, 
however, from want of proper encouragement, he failed; 
and thus that rich mine of Afiatic geography remains 
ſtill unexplored, except by tHoſe ſkilled in the languages 
of the Eaſt. The failure is much to be lamented, as 
Mr. Gagnier informs us he was to have had the benefit 
of the correcting hand of his ſucceſſor in the fame chair, 

the late ingenious and learned Dr. Hunt. 
Ulug Beg, the ſon of Shahroc, and grandſon of Timur, 
one of the greateſt monarchs, and moſt celebrated aſtro- 
nomers of the Eaſt, ſucceeded to the empire, eſtabliſhed 
by his illuſtrious anceſtor, in the early part of the fifteenta 
century, at the time when that empire flouriſhed in the 
meridian of its glory. He had already, with equal ſpu\. 
and prudence, for a long ſeries of years, governed the 
gxtenſive hereditary dominions allotted to his father by 
C 2 Timur, 


( 20 ) 
Timur, in the partition of his vaſt empire ; and had not 
only in himſelf cultivated, but patronized in others, the 
polite and liberal ſciences. Mathematics and Aſtronomy 
were, however, his favourite ſtudy; and it is more than 
probable, that a conſiderable portion of the work that 
now bears his name was compoſed and arranged before 
his acceſſion to. the Imperial Throne, on which he fat only 
a few, and ſome of thoſe, from the diſcords that prevailed in 
the royal family, unhappy, years. The extenſion of his 
dominion ſeemed principally applied, by this princely 
philoſopher, towards enlarging the boundaries of ſcience. 


To this end, having ſummoned to Samarcand, his metro- 
polis, from all parts of the world, thoſe who were moſt 


ſkilful in the arts he loved, and having provided them with 
the moſt perfect inſtruments known in that age, he ob- 
ſerved, in company with this illuſtrious aſſemblage of 
ſcholars, the phenomena of the heavens with the ut- 
molt accuracy; and, from obſeryations then taken, 
formed the aſtronomical tables, ſanctioned by his name, 
ſo celebrated over all the Eaſtern world, and called the 
Royal Ephemerides. He erected, on this occaſion, a 
noble obſervatory; and, among a number of curious and 
uncommon inſtruments, a quadrant” was conſtructed, of 
ſuch dimenſions as are hardly conceivable; for, Mr. 
Greaves, who publiſhed a part of this work, informs us 
in his preface, that, when he was at Co.: antinople, he 
was aſſured, by ſome Turkiſh aſtronomers of emigence 
and credibility, « Ulug Begium præter alia inſtrumenta 
exactiſſima, quæ f araverat, Quadrantem ſtupendæ molis 
conſtruxiſſe, cujus radius altitudinem ſummæ fornicis tem- 
pli Sanctæ Sophiæ adequaret:“ i. e. tnat Ulug Beg, beſides 
other moſt exact inſtruments, had conſtructed a quadrant, 

of 
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of ſuch a ſtupendous magnitude, that its radius, in length, 
equalled the height of the dome of St. Sophia, Whatever 
exaggeration there might have been in this report, Mr, 
Greaves obſerves, that very large inſtruments were abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to take the height of the pole, with ſuch ac- 
Curacy as he had done at Samarcand ; for he makes it 300 
27 23% whence we may refer his great preciſion in the reſt 
of his obſervations. This book of the aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations of Ulug Beg is, according to M. Le Croix, 
divided into four parts; the firſt treats of chronological 
hiſtory; the ſecond, of geography, and the riſing and 
ſetting ef the ſtars in each country; the third, of the 
ſituation or poſition of the planets, of their longitudes and 
latitudes, and of all that is curious in the art of Aftronomy 
the fourth ſhews the motions of the ſtars. Of theſe the 
chronological part was preſented to the public, in 1650, 
by the learned and indefatigable Greaves, under the title 
of “ Epoch Celebriores, and inſerted afterwards in the 
« Scriptores* Greci Minores;“ the geographical tables, 
together with thoſe of the celebrated Perſian geographer, 
Naſſir Eddin, appeared about the ſame period; and the 
tables of the longitude and latitude of the fixed ſtars were 
publiſhed at Oxford by Dr. Hyde. | 

With reſpect to the body of THIS HisToRY itſelf, which 
it is my zealous wiſh to make generally inſtructive and 
entertaining, I profeſs to give, in the courſe of it, the 
ſubſtance of Mr. Dow's tranſlation of the Hiſtory of In- 
doſtan, by Feriſhta ; at the ſame time, I ſhall be eager to 
embrace every collateral aid which other authors, high in 


This work is now grown ſo ſcarce and valuable, that the four volumes, 
which are ſmall octavos, ſell for as many guineas, 


C 3 credit 


(92-3 
credit and character, may aflord, to render that writer 
wore acceptable and intelligible to the public. Some 
chaſins in that hiftory will, by this means, be filled up ; 
and the whole of what is valuable and worth preſerving, 
in regard to the general traits of Indian hiſtory, will be 
pꝛeſented, in one comprehenſive and connected view, be- 


fore the eye of the reader. Aſter paying that juſt reſpect, 


which is due to the earlier hiſtorians of elaſſical antiquity, 
even when treating of ages ſomewhat involved in fabulous 
obſcurity ; after having diſplayed the romantic exploits, 


related by thoſe hiſtorians, of the Indian Bacchus and Her. 


cules, and pointed out what degree of credibility may be 
Cue to the exaggerated accounts of the invaſions of the 
Egyptian Seſoſtris and the Aſſyrian Semiramis, we ſhall 
endeavour to diſcover how far the Perſians penetrated into 
2 country, Which they, for ages, boaſted to have ſubdued, 
and rendered tributary to that enormous empire, which they 
once poſſeiled in Afta, This review will naturally lead us, 
in the next place, toa conſideration of the hiſtory of the very 
e.rly, or, as they are called by Mr. Dow, the fabulous, ages 
of the Hindoos ; as that hiftory ſtands extracted by Feriſhta 
from the antient hiſtorical poem, written in the original 
Sanſcrit, and tranſlated into Perſian by Abul Fazil, in the 
reign of Sultan Acbar. This Indian chronicle bears the 
title of Mahabarit, or the great war; and throughout 
ſeems to favour the idea of a moſt intimate connection 
ſubſiſting between the two countries, if not of a general 
dependence of the Indian monarchy on that of Perſia. 
Mirkhond's Perſian Hiſtory, as abridged by Texeira, a 
learned Spaniard, will, on this occaſion, be conſulted ; and 
from that book, as well as ſome other oriental publications, 

ſhall 
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ſhall be extracted whatever, in the remoteſt degree, may 
tend to elucidate that obſcure and dubious path of hiſtory, 

Emerging from this gloom of myſtery and fable, we 
ſhall again tread on claſltic ground; and, taking Arrian 
and Curtius for our conductors, preſent the Hero of 
Macedon, with his determined Greeks, after trampling 
on the ruins of the Perſian empire, bending their toilſome 
march down the precipices of Caucaſus, or rather of 
Paropamiſus, a part of the Caucaſus, towards the banks 
of the Indus. We ſhall exhibit the mighty Phoor, or 
Porus, towering above the rival princes of India, as well 
in the gigantic ſtature of his body as the comprehenſive 
facultics of his mind, with “an army, numerous as the 
locuſts,” iſſuing from his imperial capital, to give battle 
to the invader. We ſhall endeavour to aſcertain where 
that capital was ſituated; whether it was Delhi, as 
aſſerted by Dow; Lahore, as intimated by Jones; or 
Chitor, as is ſuppoſed by Herbert, —Chitor, that ſtupen- 
dous monument of the grandeur and independence of 
the antient Indian Rajas, crouded, according to Terry, 
who ſaw its majeſtic ruins in 1615, with ſtately pagodas 
and beautiful palaces ; ſtatues and columns, exquiſitely 
wrought, magnificent gates, and vaſt reſervoirs, then 
mouldering in decay; with 100,000 ſtone houſes, totally 
uninhabited, except by {torks and owls, and encloſed with 
a ſtrong wall, ten miles in circumference. Aſſiſted by 
the Memoir of Mr. Rennel, who has diligently attended, 
and diſtinctly marked, the progreſs of the three great 
Indian invaders, we ſhall trace his progreſs over the 


Penjab, or country of fine rivers ; pauſe with him on the 
C4 Eaſtern 
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eaſtern banks of the Hyphaſis, or Setledge, the boundary 
of his incurſion eaſtward, and then, failing down the rapid 


Irdus, explore the rich and numerous cities that antiently 
adorned its banks, It is here neceſlary to obſerve, that fo 
fond were the Greeks of giving new names of their own 
invention and language to the countries they conquered, 
great and almoſt inſurmountable difficulties have ariſen to 
the moderns in their endeavours to fix the exact geogra- 
phical ſcite of the antient cities of India; and indeed to 
ſuch a length did they carry this ſingular practice, that Sir 
William Jones remarks, that Por, or Porus, is almoſt the 
only Aſiatic word they have not corrupted. Mr. Rennel, 
by diligent and accurate inveſtigation, ſuch as few have had 
induſtry or opportunity to enter into, has removed thoſe 
obſtructions with which Grecian arrogance has clouded 
the ſubject; and I hope, chiefly by the aid of his me- 
moir, to be able to give a more clear and ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the route obſerved by this irreſiſtible conqueror, 
than has hitherto appeared, or, indeed, without that aid, 
could have been given. For the detail of the circumſtances 
of this irruption, the reader muſt principally be obliged to 
the Greek hiſtorians, as few traces are to be found of it 
in any oriental publication yet preſented to the public ; 
the very ſhort {ketch in Feriſhta, and a curious account of 
a converſation which Mr. Hamilton had with a bramin of 
ſome learning on the ſubject of the magician * Haſander's 
(Alexander) invaſion of India, and battle with king Porus, 


* See Hamilton's New Account of the Eat Indies, vol. I, page 22. 
London, 1744. 
being 
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being all the information of an Indian —_— kind, 
relative to this event, in our poſſeſſion. r. Fraſer, 
indeed, · in his catalogue of oriental MSS. added to his 
Nadir Shah, mentions two bearing the name of “ Se- 
cander Nama” but, as he has given us no extracts 
from either, we are in the dark about their contents. It 
is exceedingly to be lamented, that a writer fo well in- 
formed as Mr. Fraſer was, in the hiſtory and literature of 
Aſia, ſhould not have devoted more of his leiſure to a 
ſubject, for the complete elucidation of which he was ſo 
eminently qualified. This work, as well as other hiſtorical 
efforts of a ſimilar nature by men, who, like myſelf, have 


no claim to applauſe but on the ſcore of fidelity and dili- 


gence, would then have been rendered unneceſlary, and 
the public been in poſſeſſion of intelligence from the foun- 
tain-head of oriental learning, 

From the death of Alexander till the commencement of 
the Hegira, or Mahomedan zra, in the ſeventh century, 
the path of Indian hiſtory is gloomy, chearleſs, treache- 
rous, and unconnected. We are poſſeſſed of no authentic 
documents to guide, and few important incidents to vary, 
the unintereſting narrative, We ſhall trace, however, 
ſome veſtiges of antient fortitude and independence in the 
daring and ſucceſsful efforts of Sandrocottus, the Sinſar- 
chund of Feriſhta, to ſhake off the Macedonian yoke, or 
rather that of Seleucus, the ſucceſſor of Alexander, in his 
Syrian conqueſts; but we ſhall ſtill be compelled to 
acknowledge, notwithſtanding the vigorous and effeQual 
oppoſition of Sandrocottus, that, in the time of Antiochus 
the Great, India was not entirely independent of the 
power of the Seleucidæ, ſince we are informed by Poly- 


bius, 


(2) 
bius, that this monarch exacted a tribute of elephants from 
Saphogaſinus, its king, who ſeems to have been the Jona“ 
of Feriſhta, or one of his poſterity, who, about that pe- 
riod, (two centuries before the Chriſtian æra, ) ſat on the 
imperial throne of India. Dark and barren as this por- 
tion of the work muſt neceſſarily be, I ſhall endeavour, 
from various fragments relative to India in the hiſtory of 
theſe Seleucidæ, and that of the Ptolemies in Egypt; 
from the annals of Perſia, and the other neighbouring na- 
tions ; from the ſcanty glimmerings of information ſcat- 
tered through the pages of the Roman hiſtory, both of 
the eaſtern and weſtern empire; to connect the chain of 
events, and retain, uncxtinguiſhed, the ſpirit that ought to 
animate every hiſtorical compoſition. © After this long 
interval of doubt and obſcurity, the ſcene grows gradu- 
ally more clear and luminous. The clouds that dark- 


ened the hiſtorical page vaniſh before the riſing beams of 


Mahomedan glory. Urged on by the ſanguinary precepts 
of the Coran and the ſame inſatiable ambition that diſtin» 
guiſhed its author, fired with the love of military glory, 
and impatient for the honourable title of Gazi t, we ſee the 
heroes of the Arabian ſuperſtition ſucceſſively pour their 
armies into the deſolated plains of India. Filled, as we muſt 
be, with ardent admiration at the invincible fortitude with 
which, in purſuit of thoſe objects, they ſurmounted difficul- 


This Jona is faid to have been a grand nephew of Porus. Compare 
Dow, Vol. I. page 10, with Juſtin, lib. 15. cap. 4. And again, Dow, p- 11, 
with Polybius, lib. xi. p. 651. 


1 © Gazi ſignifies a man who carries on a religious war,” (as we under- 


ſtand the word cruſader). See Abulgazi Khan's Hiſt, of the Tartars, Vol I. 
+253, The illuſtrious author's name is a proof of his own remark. 
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tics almoſt inſuperable, and, at the ſame time, fired, as we 
ought to be, with indignation, excited by nature and 
Chriſtianity, at their intolerant and deſtruCtive principles, 
we ſee them penetrate, with equal eaſe, the ſnows of Cau- 
caſus and the deferts of Thibet.* Deſcending thence, 
more terrible than all the inundations of her Ganges, we 
behold thoſe remorſeleſs marauders plundering her pagodas, 
ſanctioned by the devotion, and rich with the accumulated 
wealth, of ages; mutilating her idols, venerable from the 
remoteſt antiquity ; driving her rajas from their fortreſſes, 
before deemed impregnable; and laying the noble capitals 
of Canouge and Delhi in ruins, The reader will pleaſe to 
bear conſtantly in niemory, that, in thus ſtigmatizing the 
rapacious and ſanguinary proccedings of the Mahomedans, 
I wiſh to be underſtood of the more early invaders of India; 
for, the immediate deſcendants of Timur were, in general, 
diſtinguiſhed by the mildneſs of their laws, and the juſtice 
with which they ruled. In this more luminous and 
crowded ſeries of our hiſtory, I mean from the tenth to 
the fourteenth century of the Chriſtian æra, it is my in- 
tention to adhere very ſtrictly, though not ſervilely, to 
the text of Feriſhta, becauſe it is undoubtedly the moſt 
valuable and authentic part of his work, and throws very 
conſiderable light on the hiſtory of the Gaznavide, the 
Gaurian, and Charaſmian dynaſties. There is likewiſe 
another eaſtern author, to whoſe learned and celebrated 
performance this work will be deeply indebred ; I mean 
the hiſtory of the Arabian dynaſties, tranſlated from Abul- 


The route of Sultan Mahmud, on his expedition to Canouge, lay through 
Tibet, (Dow) that of Timur over the Indian Caucaſus, (Le Croix's 


Timur Bec,) a 
| furajius 


5 
farajius by Dr. Pocock, that great eaſtern traveller and 
ſcholar, whom, Mr. Sale ſays, no European has hitherto 
excelled, if equalled, in the knowledge of the Arabic 
tongue and writers.” As I ſhall have frequent occaſion 
to quote this author, as well as the cclebrated hiſtory of 
the Tartars by Abulgazi Bahader, for the purpoſe of il- 
juſtrating a period of hiſtory and a portion of geography 
very little known to thoſe who have not made the Aſiatic | 
hiſtories their particular ſtudy, I muſt once more, Gentle- 
men, ſolicit your patience to this ſhort account of one of 
its molt illuſtrious ornaments, | 
Gregorius Abulfarajius, a native of Syria, and biſhop 
of Aleppo, flouriſhed in the 13th century, and publiſhed 
an hiſtorical work in Arabic, which Mr. Bayle ſays may 
juſtly be called an epitome of univerſal hiſtory, from the 
creation to his own time. It conſiſts of ten parts, and is 
divided into dynaſties. Dr. Poceck publiſhed* this work - 
in 1663, with a Latin verſion, and a large ſupplement, 
containing a compendious ſequel of that hiſtory with re- 
ſpect to the ſucceſſion of the princes of the eaſt. Mr. 
Bayle ſpeaks in the higheſt terms of praiſe concerning that 
part which relates to the tranſactions of the Saracens and 
Mogul Tartars, and from that part principally will our 
extracts be made. This great hiſtorian was a ſingular 
advocate for judicial aſtrology ; and, if we may believe 
his own aſſertion, an uncommon inftance of the truth of it; 
for, he affirmed, that he was born when Jupiter and Saturn 
were in conjunction in the ſign of Aquarius; that twenty 
years after they were again in conjunction in Libra when 
he was made a biſhop ; rlfat after twenty other years, theſe 
planets being in conjunction in Gemini, he was promoted 
| to 
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to the dignity of primate, and after the ſpace of another 
twenty years, they being once more in conjunction in A- 
quarius, he thought that the year of his death was arrived, 
and, according to the fatal preſage, in that very year his 
life terminated, and he met death with chearfulneſs and 
alacrity. | 

Before we enter more particularly on that part of the 
Tartarian hiſtory, which is ſo intimately connected with 
that of India, (a period the moſt brilliant, and crouded 
with great events of any in the Mahomedan æra, ) it will 
alſo be neceſſary, that we ſhould turn our attention, for a 
ſhort time, to the genealogical hiſtory of that nation, writ- 
ten in the Mogul language by Abulgazi Than abovemen- 
tioned, who was at once a deſcendant of the illuſtrious 
race whoſe actions he celebrates, and a powerful ſove- 
reign over a great portion of the country which his pen ſo 
accurately deſcribes. © Tt is no novelty, fays his editor, 
in the eaſt, to find kings among their authors, and the 
book before us is an inſtance of two, the father and the 
ſon, both Khans of Charaſm.” The former began, the 
latter finiſhed, it. Their immediate deſcendants at preſent 
bear imperial ſway in their native country. The work 
itſelf is the only original of the kind of which we are in 
poſſeſſion, and the mode of its introduction into Europe is 
not leſs curious than the book introduced. The manuſcript 
was bought, about the cloſe of the laſt century, by ſome 
Swediſh officers, priſoners in Siberia, of a Tartar mer- 
chant who traded to Tobolſki, and thoſe officers, whoſe 
zeal for literature entitled them to a better fate, cauſed it 
to be tranſlated into the Ruſſian, and other languages of 


Europe, 
The 
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The Royal author, in the courſe of the work, acquaints 


us with his reaſons for commencing ſo laborious a work, 
&« which he affirms to be the ſcarcity of genuine informa- 
tion on the ſubject; that no Khan, before himſelf, had 


taken the trouble to acquire the neceſſary materials, and 
much leſs to arrange them in hiſtorical order ; that thoſe 
materials had been chiefly collected from Fadlallah (whom 
he ſtyles Khoja Raſhid) and ſeventeen other reſpectable 
Mogul hiſtorians ; and that his ardour, in the proſecutiog 
ot it, was ſuch, that, when labouring under a ſevere illneſs, 
(that ſevere illneſs which, in the end, proved fatal to him,) 
he continued, in the intervals of his diſorder, to dictate to 
four ſecretaries, who attended for the purpoſe,” This 
hiſtory is divided into nine parts, from the particular 
veneration which the Tartars are ſaid to entertain for that 
number. The two firſt contain the hiſtory of the Moguls 
and Tartars, with an account of all their tribes, from 
Turk, the firſt founder of their nation, down to Gengis 
Khan; the third relates the life and actions of that great 

conqueror; the fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth, 
| treat of his four ſons, and their ſuceeſſors, in the various 
quarters of his vaſt empire; and the ninth contains a 
particular hiſtory of the Khans, our author's predeceſſors, 
who reigned over Charaſm, from its firſt Uzbek con- 
queror, Shah Bakht, to the death of Abulgazi himſelf, in 
A. D. 1663. 

With the aſſiſtance of this author; of the hiſtory of FW 
dynaſties, by Abulfarajius, particularly the ninth and 
tenth ; and Pocock's Supplement to thoſe dynaſties ; with 
the additional aid of Erpenius's leſs correct verſion of 
Elmacinus, or Al Makin ; of the Hiſtory of Gengis Khan, 

and 


(0-3 
and Sheriffeddin's Timur Bec, publiſhed by the Le Croix, 
father and ſon, above-mentioned ; conſtantly compared, as 
we proceed, with Feriſhta's Indian Hiſtory, J hope to be 
able to give a more complete and connected narration of 
the events of the middle centuries than has yet perhaps 
been exhibited, in one production, to the eye of the public. 
Still farther to illuſtrate this luminous period of Tartar 
and Indian hiſtory (for they are about this æra inſeparably 
blended) I ſhall call frequently to my aid that rich mine 
of oriental ſcience and hiſtory, Le Bibliotheque Oriental 
of M. D. Herbelot, the learned Ockley's Hiſtory of the 
Saracens, and the ſtill more laborious reſearches of the 
authors of the Arab Hiſtory, as given in the three firſt 
volumes of the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, which was 
principally collected from manuſcripts in the Bodleian 
library, and thoſe of Dr. Hunt, late Profeſſor of Hebrew 
and Arabic, at Oxford, and is by far the moſt valuable 
portion of that voluminous work. 

However eminently uſeful in illuſtrating the hiſtory, 
the work of Abulgazi will be ſtill more ſerviceable in 
elucidating the geography of a country ſo little known, 
even to the literati of Europe, as Khowarazm, or Cha- 
raſm, Tt was, however, in the twelfth century, the 
principal kingdom of a mighty empire, and its capital of 
the ſame name, now called Urgens, was the imperial 
reſidence of a dynaſty of Kings, highly celebrated in 
Aſiatic hiſtory, of whom the laſt was Gelaleddin, whoſe 
dauntleſs bravery, diſplayed at the river Indus, filled Gen- 
giſcan himſelf, his determined enemy, with admiration. 
It was the Choraſmia of Ptolemy and Herodotus ; and 
from this region iſſued that formidable band of warriors, 

mentioned 
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mentioned by the hiſtorians of the cruſades, under the 
name of Choraſmins, who gave the Chriſtians in the holy 
land, about 1242, that tremendous blow, from the ſhock 
of which they never afterwards could recover, By a com- 
pariſon of this book with the Choraſmia of Abulfeda, as 
publiſhed by Greaves, that perfect idea can alone be formed 
of its ſituation and diviſion, which is fo neceſſary to the 
right underſtanding of its hiſtory, Of Gengis Khan, the 
account given by Abulgazi is ample, ſatisfactory, and will 
be of important ſervice ; but that given of Timur is by 
no means ſatisfactory; nor can we wonder, when it is 
conſidered, that the inflexible conqueror, enraged at its 
reſiſtance, razed its metropolis to the ground, ſowed it 
with barley, to prevent its again becoming formidable, 
and inflicted many unexampled ſeverities on the princes, 
our author's progenitors. 

I have dwelt longer, Gentlemen, on this. particular 
portion of my intended hiſtory, becauſe I am impreſſed 
with an anxious ſolicitude to render it more peculiarly 
worthy your notice. - The hiſtory of thoſe warlike tribes, 
that, from the North of Aſia, as from an exhauſtleſs hive, 
have ſwarmed over half the kingdoms of Europe and 
Aſia, and uſurped the thrones of many of their moſt 
powerful monarchs, has been too long buried in ſilence 
and obſcurity. Engaged in more intereſting purſuits, and 
wandering in more flowery and beaten paths, the man of 
poliſhed manners and ſcience turns, with cold and averted 


look, from the bleak mountainous regions of Scythia, and 
falſely imagines its hiſtory as barren as the country. 
Arguing upon miſtaken premiſes, and deluded by partial 
and unjuſt repreſentations, he conſiders the whole race, 

both 
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both of Tartars and Arabs, as a generation of fierce and 
intractable barbarians, deſtitute of arts and culture, the 
decided enemies of all ſcience, and the remorſeleſs de- 
ſtroyers of all its records. But, on this ſubject, let us 
hear a writer, well known and juſtly patronized by your 
| honourable court: Mr, Richardſon, in language equally 
forcible and animated, declares, that © in the eighth, ninth, 
and ſucceeding centuries, when the European world was 
clouded with barbarity and ignorance ; when ſovereign 
princes and great feudal lords could neither write nor 
read, the Arabians rivalled the Romans of the Auguſtan 
age in erudition and genius; whilſt, with a more extenſive 
empire“, they excelled them in magnificence, and in the 
more refined ſplendor and elegance of life. The Khalifs 
Al Modhi, Al Raſhid, Al Mamoun, and other monarchs 
of the illuſtrious Houſe of Al Abbas, were men of learn- 
ing, genius, and politeneſs; learning and genius were 
found, therefore, the ſureſt avenues to royal favour ; they 
were of conſequence univerſally cultivated ; princes, 
generals, and vizirs, being not only magnificent patrons 
of literary merit, but holding themſelyes a conſpicuous 
rank among writers of the moſt diſtinguiſhed claſs.” 

That zeal for the encouragement of learning, which 
animated the Arabian princes, continued to glow, with 
almoſt equal fervor, in the breaſts of the Tartar monarchs, 
their conquerors and ſucceſſors, in theſe parts of Aſia. 


® « The great empires of the Mogul, of Perſia, of the Turks, of 
Morocco, beſides many powerful kingdoms, have been founded on the ruins 
of the wide-extegded dominions of thoſe Khalifs z which, at one time, com- 
prehended Arabia, Chaldea, Afſyria, Media, Perſia, Choraſfan, Samarcand, 
Bokhara, Cabul, Candabar, Zableſtan, THz GxEATISY PART or INDIA, 
c. Kc. | | 2 
D To 
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To Halaku, firnamed Il Khan, the grandſon of Gengis, 
and founder of their monarchy, in Perſia, we owe the 
- aſtronomical tables of Naſireddin, called from him Ilkha- 
nian. He built a magnificent obſervatory, at Maragha, in 
Perſia, and- invited thither all the great aſtronomers of 
his time, to obſerve the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
Gazan Khan, his ſixth ſucceſſor, cauſed the hiſtory of the 


Moguls and Tartars to be written by his wazir, or 
vizier, Fadlallah ; and Abufaid Khan, the Great, devoted 


to literary purſuits the whole of that time which was not 
engroſſed by the immediate concerns of the empire. 
By Timur Bec, and his deſcendants, the ſame flame 
was cheriſhed inviolate ; or rather, in this line of Eaſtern 
conquerors, it broke forth with renovated ſtrength 
and luſtre. Of the truth of this aſſertion, I have already 
given a conſpicuous proof in Ulug Beg; with whom may 
be claſſed the luſtrious Shahroc, and his ſon, the Sultan 
Ibrahim, who founded at Shiras à noble college, with 
| ample endowments, for the reward and encouragement of 
literature. The conduct of his poſterity, who ſat on the 
throne of India, through every period of their empire, 
while that empire exiſted in its vigour, afforded the modt 
: ample and honourable teſtimonies, that in them the hal- 
| lowed ſpark remained ſtill unextinguiſhed. | 
But to return to the more immediate events of this 
hiſtory. Having taken rather an extenſive retroſpect of 
the riſe, decline, and fall, of the Gaznavide, the Gauride, 
and Charazmian, empires, whoſe reſpective ſovereigns, for 
more San two centuries, gave law to India; that is, 
from the fir! invaſion of Sultan Mahmud, in the year 
. 1000, to the defeat of Gelaleddin, by Gengis Khan, on 
the banks of the Indus, in 1221 of our era, — having 
wry * noticed 


CO] 
noticed the principal events in the life of that celebrated 
conqueror, and traced the hiſtory of his ſucceſſors down 
to Timur Bec, I ſhall direct my attention to a particular 
review of the domeſtic hiſtory of India, during that period 
of about 180 years, and chiefly from Herbelot and 
Feriſhta, the latter of whom ſeems to ſupply the hiſtorical 
chaſm of about ninety years, which the former declares he 
could not find materials to fill up, I ſhall record the 
hiſtory of what Mr. Orme calls the firſt dynaſty of Maho- 
medan kings of Delhi. This dynaſty of Afghan em- 
perors, commencing in the perſon of Cothbeddin- 
Ibek, f or rather Iletmiſche, and ending in Mah- 
mud, dethroned by Timur, will carry us down to the 
year 1398, in which year that great founder of the 
Mogul empire, in India, erected the Tartarian ſtandard 
on the imperial towers of Delhi. There are two cele- 
- brated hiſtories,” ſays Sir W. Jones, © of the life of 
Tamerlane ; one in Perſian, the other in Arabic; both of 
them written with all the pomp and elegance of the 
Aſiatic ſtyle: in the firſt, the Tartarian Conqueror is 
repreſented as a liberal, benevolent, and illuſtrious, prince; 
in the ſecond, as deformed and impious, of a low birth 
and deteſtable principles. It ſeems difficult, at firſt, to 
reconcile this contradiction ; but the difficulty vaniſhes, 


+ Called, in Feriſhta, Cuttub-ul-dien and Altumſh, 


* Preface to Nadir Shah. een en ths Rake 
poſſible opportunity of quoting this book, which I do for two reaſons: 
firſt, becauſe it is truly valuable and extremely ſcarce ; and, ſecondly, becauſe 
my eſteem for the learned author is great, almoſt to veneration, having been 
early honoured with his friendſhip and patronage at Univerſity College; a 
college which has had the fingular good fortune to furniſh India with two 
Judges. of the Supreme Court of SN of Bengal, Sir Robert Chambers 


and Sir 3 Jones. 8 
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when we learn, that great part of the Perſian hiſtory was 
compoſed under the inſpection of Tamerlane himſelf, and 
received only the poliſh of language from the pen of Ali 
Yezdi; and that the Arabian author bore the moſt in- 
veterate hatred againſt that monarch.” By Ali Yezdi, 
Sir W. means Sherifeddin, who was thus called from 
Yezd, a city of Perſia, where he was born ; and by the 
Arabian author, Ebn Arabſhah, of whom the learned 
| Golius gave an edition, in Arabic, and M. Vatier, a 
French verſion. The impartial hiſtorian, however, can 
only collect the truth from a diligent attention to both 
hiſtories; and it is my intention to give the ſubſtance of 
each, on the leading traits of his character. 
It ſeems ſurprizing, conſidering the importance of the 
ſubject, that ſo ſcanty a memoir, relative to the great 
event of Timur's invaſion, and of the roate purſued by 
that conqueror, from Delhi to the Straits of Kupele, is in- 
ſerted in the Indian hiſtory of Feriſhta. In the firſt 
edition of that book, it was ſtill more obſcure ; but the 
editor in the ſecond edition has judiciouſly extended the 
account from the hiſtory of Timur Bec, Of the work 
now offered to the public, this portion will neceſſarily 
be not the leaſt intereſting. To render it, at once, ſatiſ- 
factory and perſpicuous, entertaining and inſtructive, the _ 
author means to beſtow upon it the moſt aſſiduous and 
laborious attention. What hiſtorian, indeed, can avoid 
being animated, whilſt he reviews the mighty exploits of 
the great Timur, and records acts of generoſity and 
valour, without parallel, in the ample page of hiſtory. 
From the military maxims by which the Tartars were 
AA in carrying on war, though thoſe acts were ſome- 
times 
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times ſtained with a tinge of barbarity, yet Timur far 
ſurpaſſed both Alexander and Cæſar, as yell. in the vaſt 
extent of his empire as in the boundleſs diffuſion of his 
munificence. I feel an ardent defice of public ap- 
plauſe inkindled in my mind, and I am impatient to 
plunge into this moſt intereſting and ſplendid period of 
Aſiatic hiſtory. But, before I can arrive at its com- 
mencement, a tedious and barren waſte myſt be toiled 
over; and, indeed, from the death of Timur, till the 
expulſion of Baber by the Uzbeks, great and almoſt in- 
ſuperable difficulties will again ariſe, in the attempt to 
preſerve the connecting chain of hiſtory between his 
defcendants, who reigned in Grand Tartary, and the 
Princes of Indoſtan. All that we know for certain, from 
the few ſcanty. and precarious fragments of hiſtory in our 
poſſeſſion, chiefly to be found in Texeira, Herbelot, and 
the continuation of Arabſhah's life of Timur, is, that the 
Indian dominions were, in ſome degree, dependent on the 
Tartar emperors, who, to over-awe thoſe diftant provinces, 
conſtantly kept a numerous body of cavalry at Gazna, or 
Candahar, at all times ready to exact the tribute, to ex- 
tinguiſh the flame of riſing rebellion, and pour, when 
neceſſary, their vengeance on that devoted country. For 
the clearer elucidation of the domeſtic hiſtory of India, 
during this period, Feriſhta will be of great and important 
advantage. Timur appointed no regular king to govern 
Indoſtan; but by this author we are informed, that Chizer, 
whom he had ſtationed in the Souba of Multan, and its 
dependencies, raſe by degrees, after the deſtruQion of the 
weak Mahmud, and his weaker ſucceſſor, Ladi, to the 
imperial dignity, and founded another dynaſty of Patan 
| D 3 kings 
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kings of Delbi, This dynaſty flouriſhed, with little in- 
terruption from the Tartar monarchs, from the death of 
Timur, in 1405, till the fifth invaſion of Indoſtan, by the 
great, the politic, the immortal, Baber, whoſe checquered 
life was equally diſtinguiſhed by glory and misfortune ; and 
who, in a pitched battle, in the year 1526, totally defeated 
Sultan Ibrahim Ladi, at the head of an army of 100,000 
Afghans, Baber, more juſtly than Timur, may be called 
the genuine founder of the Mogul dynaſty, in India; as 
from him, in regular lineal ſucceſſion, deſcended that 
glorious race of kings, who governed India, for the ſpace 
of near two centuries, with wiſdom unequalled, with 
moderation unprecedented, and with juſtice unimpeach- 
able, | 1 | 

Baber was not leſs eminent as a ſcholar than as a 
warrior : he wrote the Commentaries of his own life and 
actions, called Vakeat Baberi, mentioned in Fraſer's cata- 
logue of oriental manuſcripts ; containing; ſays that gen- 
tleman, © a full account of his battles in Tartary and 
India; a correct deſcription of India; the ſoil, climate, 
and manners of the people; a liſt of the ſeveral powers 
who then poſſeſſed India, &c. &c. From this book, origi- 
nally written in the Mogul language, but tranſlated into 
Perſian, in tae reign of Acbar, by Khan Khanan, Feriſhta 
profeſſes to have taken his hiſtory of this illuſtrious cha- 
racter, who mounted the throne of the Tartarian empire 
at twelve years old, and lived to ſee the new empire, 
which hie had founded in Indoſtan, eſtabliſhed in peace 
and riſing in renvwn, If reriſhta has been faithful to his 
original, I cannot follow a better guide ; and ſhall, there- 
fore, at this period attend very cloſely to the text of that 
author, The Vakeat Baberi is among the manuſcripts 
* 
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at Oxford, and this is the only abſtract of its contents 
generally known to the public. 

Purſuing the regular courſe of our hiſtory, and referring 
conſtantly to the dates of Fraſer, as the moſt accurate 
chronological ſtatement of Indian events in our poſſeſſion, 
after Baver, the checquered life of Homaion, diftinguithed, 
in a great degree, like that of Baber, by alternate triumph 
and depreſſion, will engage our attention. In this life of 
Homaion, and in thoſe of Shire Shah, Selim, Mahommed, and 
Ibrahim, three ſucceſſive monarchs of Patan extraction, 
who uſurped the Mogul throne, I ſhail have occaſion: 
once more to compare Feriſhta with the Perſian hiſtory, 
as it was entirely owing to the vigorous aſſiſtance of 
T ahmas, the Perſian monarch, to whom Homaion, in his 
misfortune, fled,” that the royal exile was enabled to recover 
poſſeſſion of the empire of Timur, or rather of his father 
Baber. As about this period the affairs of the peninſula 
of India, and the ſettlement of the Europeans on its coaſt, 
will more immediately come under conſideration, & the Por- 
tugueze Aſia” of De Faria, the molt reſpectable hiſtorian 
on the ſubject, will be principally conſulted ; and, indeed, 
that work will conſiderably elucidate the hiſtory of the 
emperors themſelves, I take this opportunity of in- 
forming the encouragers of this work, that I mean, from 
the beſt and moſt impartial writers, to preſent to the view 
of the reader, at the end of each emperor's reign, a con- 
eiſe, but authentic hiſtory, of the gradual riſe, to eminence _ 
and power, of all thoſe European nations, who ſucceflively 
eſtabliſhed themſelves under thoſe emperors in India, from 
the firſt landing of the Portugueze, at Culicut, to the 
preſent day, I ſhall be particularly attentive to mark the 
gradations by which the Honourable Eaft India Company . 
£5) DS. of 
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of England have riſen to their preſent exalted ſtate of 
power and ſplendour in that country; and I ſolemnly 
aſſure the honourable court of directors, whoſe patronage 
I ſolicit, that nothing dictated by party-conſideration ſhall 
find its way into theſe ſheets; but, that I will inviolably 


follow the duty of an impartial narrator, and religiouſly 


adhere to the grand outlines of hiſtorical truth. 

The whole life of the illuſtrious hero, who ſucceeded 
Homaion, is a continued ſeries of great and ſhining 
events. The annals of Acbar may be juſtly ſtyled the 
annals of glory. Equally great in the council, and in the 
field, the zealous patron of genius, and the munificent 
rewarder of literary merit, he ſat on the throne of Indoſtan, 
which he aſcended at the early age of thirteen, during a 
period of fifty years, the moſt ſplendid in the hiſtory of 
the Mogul dynaſty. The life of Acbar, in Feriſhta, is a 


profeſſed tranſlation of the © Acbar Namma,” written by 


Abul Fazil, ſecretary to that emperor, the moſt elegant 
writer of India, I have not contented myſelf, however, 


with only ſelecting the moſt valuable paſſages of Feriſhta, 


to illuſtrate his reign, but have taken a more extenſive 
range than uſual ; and truſt that I have concentrated, into 
one point of view, whatever, relative to Acbar, is to be 
found in the hiſtorians and travellers of the laſt century, 
or of the preſent, that can at all be conſidered as important, 

or worthy of that diſtinguiſhed and immortal character. 
With the life of Acbar, the Indian hiſtory of Feriſhta 
concludes; but Mr. Dow, to his tranſlation of that au- 
thor, added a third volume, which, either from accident, 
or the public avidity in purchaſing it, is not now to be 
obtained, In this third volume he aſſerts, that he has 
abridged the ſubſtance of ſix oriental biographers, who 
reſpectively 
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reſpectively wrote concerning the hiſtories* of Jehangir, 
Shah Jehan, and Aurengzeb; and I ſhall extract largely 
from it, for the gratification of thoſe readers, who have 
not the good fortune to have the original volume in their 
poſſeſſion. From this authentic ſource, our informa- 
tion, in regard to the hiſtory of thoſe emperors, will 
be obtained; but I ſhall not neglect any opportu- 
nity of improving my work, whenſoever improve- 
ment can poſſibly be derived from a diligent peruſal 
of thoſe celebrated travellers, Engliſh and foreign, who, 
in the 17th century, ſucceſſively viſited the internal 
parts of the continent of India, either in private or in 
public ſtations. Of theſe, among ourſelves, the beſt in- 
formed, and the moſt authentic, are Sir Thomas Herbert, 
Sir Thomas Roe, and his chaplain, Dr. Terry; and, 
among foreigners, the moſt diſtinguiſhed are. Bernier, 
Thevenot, and Tavernier. How far theſe authors, fo 
frequently mentioned, and fo often referred to in all pub- 
lications, relative to India, may deſerve attention and 
credit, in their reſpective accounts, it may not be uſeleſs, 
in an introduction to a work of this kind, to enquire. 

Sir Thomas Roe was ſent to India, at the requeſt of 
the Eaſt-India Company, in quality of ambaſſador, from 
James the Firſt to the Great Mogul, for the expreſe 
purpoſe of eſtabliſhing a friendly and commercial inter- 
courſe between the two nations. He was the firſt inſtance 
of an Engliſh ambaſſador's being ſent to a remote Eaſtern 
court, and he executed his commiſſion, as appears by his 
journal, with zeal and fidelity. The equipage and preſents, 


* Two of theſe hiſtories, Vakeat Ichanguiry and Allumgire Namma, ate in 
Fraſer's catalogue. 
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which Sir Thomas carried out to India, were, by no means, 
ſuited to the exalted ſtation he filled, the dignity of the 
ſovereign from whom he came, or the grandeur of the 
court he viſited. The account, given in that journal, of 
the inconceivable magnificence of the court of Delhi, at 
that period, is really aſtoniſhing, © On his birth-day the 
Mogul was fitting, croſs-legged, on a little throne, all 
covered with diamonds, pearls, and rubies. Betore him 
was a table of burniſhed gold, and on it were about fifty 
pieces of gold plate, all ſet with jewels, ſome very large, 
and extemely rich.“ — He, repreſcats “ his {word and 
buckler as entirely covered with diamonds and rubies, and 
his belt of gold, fuitably adorned ;—his rich turban, de- 
corated with lofty heron's feathers ; on one ſide, pendant, 
a rub, unfet, as big as a walnut; on the other ſide, a 
diamond as large; in the middle, an emerald, ſtill larger, 
in the form of a heart ;—his ſtaff, wound about with a 
chain of great pearl, rubies, and diamonds, drilled; round 
his neck, a chain of three ſtrings, of moſt excellent pearl, 
ſuſpended ;—his arms and wriſts glittering with diamond 
bracelets; and, on each finger, a ring of ineſtimable 
value, &c. &c.“ As Sir T. Roe's journal is little known, 
becauſe only to be met with in the large collections of 
Harris and Churchill, I ſhall hereafter gratify my readers 
with very ample extracts from this valuable performance. 
It is valuable allo in other reſpects, as it exhibits a 
pictureſque diſplay of Indian and Mahomedan manners; 
though I muſt again repeat, that all accounts of the Hin- 
doo laws and religion are entirely ſuperſeded by the more 
modern and correct ſtatements of Mr. Holwell, Mr. Dow, 
and Mr. Halhed. Sir T. Roe continued three years at 
Delhi, from 1615 to 1618, was in high favour with the 


emperor, 
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emperor, and, notwithſtanding the meanneſs of his ap- 
pearance and preſents, which conſiſted of “ a coach, vir- 
ginals, ſome knives, an embroidered ſcarf, and a ſword,” 
was honoured at his departure with a preſent, from the 
king, of a goblet and cover of gold, which weighed toge- 
ther about twenty ounces, and were ſet round with above 

two thouſand precious ſtones of different magnitude and 
luſtre.* 

This great perſonage was accompanied, in the capacity 
of chaplain to this embaſſy, by Dr. Edward Terry, a man 
of conſiderable learning, of an inquiſitive turn of mind 
and ſome facetiouſneſs, who likewiſe publiſhed a relation 
of what he had heard and ſeen . within the rich and moſt 
ſpacious empire of the Great Mogul.“ The great feature 
of national character among the Hindoos remaining from 
age to age unalterable, if once truly repreſented, the pic- 
ture muſt hold for ever good; and, except in the grand 
points above alluded to, never was a juſter portrait drawn 
than this by Terry. For this reaſon his account ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſes a great ſhare of that reputation it originally enjoyed; 
and, as a proof of this aſſertion, it has been very lately re- 
printed in octayo. Conſidering that it was written near 
two centuries ago, the ſtyle cannot be called deficient in 
elegance, while its erudition improves and its lively 2 
delight the reader. 

Thomas Herbert, Eſq. afterwards rewarded, ſor his loyal 
adherence to Charles I. in his misfortunes, with a baro- 
netage, travelled many years at the expence of his patron 
and relation, William Earl of Pembroke, in Perſia and 


* Sir Thomas Roe's Journal forms the laſt article in the firſt volume of 
Fburchill's s Collection, third edition. k 
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India. He was in India during a part of the reign of Shah 
Jehan, whoſe hiſtory, together with that of his two prede- 
ce ſſors on the throne, he gives at ſome length, He collected 
information with diligence and reported with fidelity; but 
his account cannot be expected to be fo accurate as that of 
the former in regardto Jehan Ghir, ſince he had not an equal 
qpportunity of acquiring genuine information. Sir Tho- 
mas Herbert's travels were printed in ſmall folio with cuts, 
aud the early editions are common and of little value : the 
fourth edition, printed, in 1677, with conſiderable addi- 
tions, is ſcarce ; but the moſt valuable portion is inſerted 
in the ſecond volume of Harris's collection. There are, 
beũdes theſe, many other Engliſh writers on the ſubject, 
particularly Mr. Finch and Dr. Fryer, who deſerve, and 
ſhall have, that attention to which their reſpedtive works 
entitle them. | 
The ſame cauſe, which has preſerved the page of Terry 
from oblivion, has operated likewiſe to prevent the ac- 
counts concerning India, given by the French writers 
of the laſt century,  Thevenot, Tavernier, and Bernier, 
from becoming altogether uſeleſs or obſolete. They are, 
therefore, ſtill occaſionally referred to even by the moſt 
reſpectable writers, eſpecially Bernier, whoſe curtvus and 
entertaining account of part of the Mogul empire, of the 
Cities of Delhi and Agra, and of his journey to Caſhmire 
with the emperor Aurengzeb, in whole ſuit he travelled as 
phyſician to the court, fails not, on every freſh reading, ta 
give new pleaſure. On the ſubject of this book we per- 
ſectly agree with Mr. Cambridge, that it is far more pro- 
per to recommend the entire peruſal of it, than to tran- 
ſcribe pagtial apſtracts, as the whole is ſo replete with in- 
| - pee” ſtruction 
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RruQion and amuſement. Sir Wilkam Jones, to whoſe 
deciſions on theſe matters every man muſt look up with 
reverehce, and by which, whenſoever attainable, I ſhall 
be anxious to abide in the conduct of this work, confirms 
the above favourable opinion of the ingenious Bernier. 
In a future deſcription, however, which will hereafter be 
given of thoſe famous capitals when flouriſhing in their 
glory, I muſt neceſſarily be obliged to him, as no other 


_ - writer is fo accurate and circumſtantial in the relation of 


their various antiquities and curioſities. Indeed, few 
Eaſtern travellers have ever been admitted to ſo familiar an 
intimacy with a prince of India as Bernier enjoyed; ſince 
he reſided twelve years at the court of Delhi, and attended 
his imperial protector on every expedition of importance 
during that period. 

Thevenot, who filled the conſpicuous ſtation of libra. 
rian to the king of France, though the diligent and faith» 
ful compiler of a moſt reſpectable collection of authentic 
Voyages and Travels,“ never in perſon extended his 
reſearches eaſtward beyond the countries bordering on the 
Levant. Bernier, however, pays him a high and juſt 
compliment, by ſaying, in his ninth and laſt letter from 
India, that the © illuſtrious Thevenot daily gives more in- 
formation to the world, without going out of his ſtudy, 
than can be learned of moſt that have gone round it,” 
Bernier was a ſcholar and a philoſopher, and travelled 
into the Eaſt to increaſe that ſtore of knowledge with which 
his mind abounded. Tavernier was a merchant, and tra- 
velled to accumulate a fortune. Both amply ſucceeded 
in the obje& they had in view ; and the latter returned to 
his native country laden with ſome of the fineſt diamonds 
of 
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of the Faſt, many of which he diſpoſed of to the king of 
France, (Louis XIV.) and, as a reward for his laborious 
diligence and inſtructive narrative, was ennobled by that 
monarch. His account of the places, which he perſonally 
viſited, is undoubtedly authentic; but, like our Engliſh 
Hanway, his ſimplicity was frequently impoſed upon, and 
Dr. Hyde, in his famous treatiſe De Religione veterum 
Perſarum, accuſes him of plagiariſm, and particula- 
riſes the author, Gabriel de Chinon, who had lived in 
Perſia thirty years, from whoſe book he had ſo largely and 
fo diſreputably ſtolen. His account of the immenſe riches 
diſplayed in the imperial thrones and regalia of India, of 
whoſe real value, from his knowledge of gems of every 
kind, he muſt have been a competent judge, I ſhall in- 
ſert in the life of Shah Jehan, who was himſelf, as Taver- 
nier confeſſes, the moſt ſkilful in jewels of any man in his 
ov vaſt empire. The relation of his travels into Gol- 
conda and Viſapore, with the deſcription of the mines they 
contain, may be alfo ſefely tranſcribed, as its authenticity 
may be relied upon, and as it is valuable from his having 
been the firſt European traveller who viſited them, and 
penetrated fo far into thoſe then-unconquered kingdoms 

of the peninſula. | 
The following particular account of the famous pea- 
cock imperial throne will exhibit a ſpecimen of the accu- 
racy of Tavernier in deſcribing the unequalled ſplendor 
and magnificence of thoſe regalia. See Tav. part II. 
book II. chap. VIII. | 
© The Great Mogul has ſeven thrones, ſome ſet all over 
with diamonds ; others, with rubies, emeralds, and pearls. 
This is the largeſt throne, and is ſet up in the hall of the 
fiſt court of the palace; it is, in form, like one of our 
field- 
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field- beds, fix foot long and four broad, The cuſhion, at 
the back, is round, like a bolſter; the cuſhions on the 
ſides are flat, I counted about a hundred-and-eight pate 
rubies in collets about this throne, the leaſt whereof 
weighed a hundred carats ; but there are ſome that weigh 
two hundred. Emeralds, I counted about a hundred-and- 
forty, that weighed ſome threeſcore, ſome thirty, ca- 
rats. 


« The under part of the canopy is all embroidered with 
pearls and diamond, with a fringe of pearls round about. 
Upon the top of the canopy, which is made like an arch 
with four panes, ſtands a peacock, with his tail ſpread, 
conſiſting entirely of ſapphirs and other proper coloured 
ſtones : the body is of beaten gold enchaſed with ſeveral 
jewels ; and a great ruby upon his breaſt, to which hangs 
a pearl that weighs fifty carats. On each fide of the pea- 
cock ſtand two noſegays, as high as the bird, conſiſting 
of various ſorts of flowers, all of beaten gold enamelled. 
When the king ſeats himſelf upon the throne, there is a 
tranſparent jewel, with a diamond appendaat of eighty or 
ninety carats weight, encompaſſed with rubies and eme- 
ralds, ſo hung that it is always in his eye. The twelve 
pillars alſo, that uphold the canopy, are ſet with rows of 

fair pearl, round, and of an excellent water, that weigh | 
from ſix to ten carats apiece, At the diſtance of four feet, 
upon each fide of the throne, are placed two umbrellas, 
the handles of which are about eight feet high, covered 
with diamonds ; the umbrellas themſelves being of crim- 
ſon velvet, embroidered and fringed with pearl. "This is 
the famous throne (he adds) which Tamerlane began and 
Shah Jehan finiſhed; and is really reported to have coſt 


2 hundred · and- ſixty millions and five-hundred thouſand 
livres 
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livres of our money. Beſides this ſtately and magnificent 
throne, there is another leſs, of an oval form, ſeven foot 
long and five broad. The outſide of it ſhines all over 
with diamonds and pearls, but there is no canopy over it. 
The five other thrones are erected in another magnificent 
ball, in a different court, entirely covered with and 
without any coloured ſtone.“ 

Aurengzeb, who died in the year 7 of this century, 
left the richeſt and moſt powerful empire in the world to 
be rent aſunder and convulſed to its very center by the ambi- 
tious contentions of his ſurviving offspring. India had 
not for ages ſeen two ſuch immenſe armies aſſembled on 
her plains, as thoſe which accompanied to the field his 
ſons Azem Shah and Mahommed Mauzim, the rival com- 
petitots for his vacant throne. The black and aggravated 
crimes, by which the father himſelf aſcended to empire, 
ſeem to have been avenged by heaven in the ſucceſſive de- 
ſtruction of his immediate deſcendants. 

From the death of the victorious Mauzim to the irrup- 
tion from Perſia, in 1738, there occurs a period of Indian 
hiſtory, the events of which it is painful to record, —a period 
deeply ſtained with blood, and marked by many progreſ- 
ſive ſcenes of national calamity, the effect of that general 
anarchy and that uncontrouled ſpirit of faction which dif- 
fuſed itſelf among the omras at the court of Delhi. In my 
review of this period, I muſt principally be obliged to the 
conciſe, but authentic, narrative of Fraſer. In the ac- 
count, however of that irruption itſelf, I ſhall generally 
follow the relation given in the hiſtory of Nadir Shah* by 


It is perhaps neceſſary to inform thoſe, who are not converſant with the 
book, that the life of Nadir Shah was tranſlated by Sir W. Jones, at an early 
period of life, from a Perſian MS. at the requeſt of my n 
when be viſited England. 

Sir 
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Sir W. Jones, whoſe book impreſſes the mind with very 
different, and, probably, more juſt, ſentiments of that cele- 
brated warrior, than thoſe which are generally entertained, 
The extracts I ſhall make from that book cannot fail of 
being acceptable to the reader, not only on account of the 
exalted ſtation and character of the writer, but becauſe the 
book itſelf, from an accident which deſtroyed a great part 
of the only impreſſion with which the public was ever fa- 
voured, is now grown uncommonly ſcarce, and the origi- 
nal value is thereby greatly enhanced. From this melan- 
choly æra, the page of the Mogul hiſtory haſtens rapidly 
to its cloſe, and the ſcene grows gradually darker, till at 
length it is extinguiſhed in total and tenfold gloom. In- 
deed, of the Tartarian empire, in India, which flouriſhed 
in its proudeſt zenith under the great Aurengzeb, it can 
hardly with propriety be ſaid that it gradually declined: for, 
as no ſucceeding einperor aroſe, endowed with the fame 
great military talents to defend, and animated by the fame 
enlarged views of policy to govern, its vaſt extent, that 
empire may, with more preciſion, be repreſented as ruſh- 
ing at once, by its own enormous weight, into general 
and irretrievable ruin. I have already dwelt too long, in 
the former part of this letter, on the events that immedi- 
ately ſucceeded the invaſion of Nadir Shah: it will be ſuf. 
ficient in this place to add, that what was begun by the 
avaricious Nadir was finally completed by the ferocious 
Abdollah, who, after plundering the treaſury of his maſ- 
ter, led back his infatiable Afghans to Delhi to divide the 
remaining ſpoil, and riot on the refuſe of the feaſt, In the 
general plunder the Marattas and the Rohillas (another 
tribe of Afghans) have ſince largely participated, and, at 


this day, hardly a veſtige remains of that mighty empire, 
E which 
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- which was founded by the illuſtrious Timur, and eſtabliſh- 
ed by the perſevering fortitude of Baber; which derived 
its moſt permanent baſis of glory from the wiſe regulations 
of Acbar, and was carried to its greateſt extent by the 
ſword of the dauntleſs and politic Aurengzeb. 
In contemplating the various and aftoniſhing revolu- 
tions which have, within the laſt fiſty years, taken place 
throughout the whole continent of India, a wide and al- 
moſt boundlefs range is opened to the hiſtorian, The 
principal events, ſo intereſting and multifarious, that are 
compriſed within this period, and have led to thofe revo- 
lutions, I ſhall endeavour to record with fidelity, and to 
arrange in a regular and connected manner. Amidſt the 
neceſſary abridgement of fo vaſt a maſs of hiſtorical infor- 
mation, perſpicuity will be my chief aim, and I have ſpa- 
red neither labour nor expence to procure authentic docu- 
ments. But, above all, gentlemen, in my relation of the 
tranſactions of the BxITI5H 1N INDIA, it will be my 
higheſt ambition to preſerve the character of an unbiaſſed 
and impartial hiſtorian, totally free from the violence of 
either party, without the temporiſing ſervility that diſ- 
guſts, and the intemperate warmth that offends, It is my 
fixed reſolution to adhere ſolely to the grand outlines of 
hiſtorical truth, by whoſe awful dictates I mean on all oc- 
caſions inflexibly to abide : all other influence the hiſtorian 
ſhould diſdain, all other praiſe is far below his notice. 
But, perhaps, it will be afked, — where, in the preſent 
fate of affairs, is that truth to be found? I anſwer, — 
in a diligent inveſtigation and compariſon of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſned authors who have written on either ſide, and by 
judicious extracts ſelected with caution from their reſpec- 
tive works,,— in Mr, Orme, and many of the writers ſpe- | 
cited 
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cified in pages 13 and 14, but, principally, in the honefÞ 
unbiaſſed judgement of the upright, the moderate, and 
the diſcerning, of all parties, whoſe opinions I ſhall ever 
be anxious to obtain, and of whoſe praiſe I am moſt. zea« 
louſly ambitious. 
On this ground, gentlemen, and on this ground only, 
I folicit your protection, for a work which the author has 
already felt to be both arduous and expenſive, far too ar- 
duous and expenſive to be perſevered in without that pro- 
tection. Without a patron among the great and affluent, 
but not without friends among men of learning and in- 
tegrity, I appeal, with ſome degree of confidence, to that 
honourable board, which has often extended its liberal in- 
dulgence to the laborious efforts of individuals, whoſe ob- 
ject has been the diffuſion of knowledge among mankind, 
and the extenſion of the bleſſings derived from it, I have 


the honour to be, 


Honourable Sirs, 
Your obedient 


IWadford, and faithful humble ſervant, 


an. I, 1790. | | 
Mun THOMAS MAURICE. 


* * Subſcriptions for the propoſed work 
are received by W. RicnhARDSON, under 


the Royal Exchange. 
PAO 


